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For the New-York Mirror. 
A FAREWELL TO ANNETTE. 
b 
Ir thou must leave us now, thou bright young creature, 
While we among the city’s crowd remain, 
And never . re upon each beaming feature 
Of thy sweet face, perchance, to gaze again ; 
Thou must not chide our fancy’s farewell verses, 
Though they be meagre as some dandies’ purses ! 
Il. 
Yet on our ears thy soft, clear voice is ringing, 
Rife with melodious thought and joyous tone ; 
And strangely swift thy witching words are bringing 
Full many a memory of glad moments gone ; 
When we by some angelic girl were smitten, 
Who long ago has given us the mitten! 
MI. 
Would thou couldst own the scribbler of these lines 
The thousandth suppliant at thy beauty’s throne, 
He'd drown the worship of all other shrines 
Among the purer raptures of thine own ; 
And the dim flickering of his midnight taper 
Would liMht the rhymes upon his foo/scap paper! 
Iv. 
But thou wilt leave us! and this parting lay 
Of broken accents we inscribe to thee! 
Bright be thy hope’ and cloudless may the day 
That shines, sweet one, upon thy pathway, be! 
And may we meet again ere we're much older; 
For then our romance, Annette, might be colder! 
v. 
Vet like the waves on which ie soft stars shine, 
Though cold and motionless, our hearts will keep 
The image of that loveliness of thine, 
Embosomed still, when other memories sleep : 
And love long visits to that trust will pay, 
Until some other one shall drive the elf away! 
Vi. 
Annette, farewell ! long mayst thou be, as now, 
Blessing and bless’d in thy pure guilelessness ; 
May the bright sky now o’er thee never know 
One cloud the more! thy path one flower the less! 
For of all buds that linger on the bough 
There is not one that’s half so sweet as thou! F. 
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POPULAR NOVELLETTES, 


THE ANACONDA, 
( Concluded.) 


It was not long before we arrived at the foot of the hill. 
I was now obliged to leave the animals to their own 
guidance. Feeling themselves no longer annoyed by my 
goad, they gave way to the impulse of hunger, and dis- 
persing themselves, began to feed upon the welcome herb- 
age; but how great was my joy at perceiving the bull sepa- 
rate himself from the rest of the herd, and begin to ascend 
the hill. He arrived near the group of palm-trees: every 
thing was hushed and tranquil; not a sound was to he 
heard except the noise of the scattered branches as the 
bull trampled them beneath his feet; the anaconda seemed 
to have disappeared altogether. But on a sudden a loud and 
rattling rush was heard among the palms, and with a single 


spring the snake darted down like a thunder-clap, and | 


twisted herself with her whole body round her devoted vic- 
tm. Before the animal was yet aware of his danger he 
felt his dewlap enclosed between the wide-expanded jaws 
of the monster, and her teeth struck into it deeply. 
Rvaring aloud he attempted to fly, and succeeded in 
dragging his tormentor a few yards away with him; but 


instantly she coiled herself round him in three or four wide || 
clamors of joy. We all at once attacked her, and she soon | 


tolds, and drew these knots so close together that the en- 
tangled beast was incapable of moving, and remained as if 








| astonishing dimensions. 


rooted to the place, already struggling with the terrors and 
pangs of death. The first noise of this extraordinary con- 
test had been sufficient to put the remaining cattle to flight. 
Unequal as was the strife still it was not over instantly. This 
noble beast wanted not spirit to defend himself, nor was 
his strength easily exhausted. Now he rolled himself on 
the ground, and endeavored to crush the enemy with his 
weight; now he swelled in every nerve, and excited the 
power of every muscle to burst the fetters in which his 
limbs were enveloped; he shook himself violently; he 
stamped; he bit; he roared; he pawed up the earth; he 
fuamed at the mouth, and then dashed himself on the 
ground with convulsive struggles. But with every move- 
ment the anaconda’s teeth imprinted on his flesh new 
wounds; with every movement she drew her folds tighter 
and tighter, till after struggling for a full quarter of an 
hour, I at length saw the poor animal stretehed out at full 
length and breathless, totally deprived of motion and life. 

Now, then, I expected to see the anaconda gratify the 
hunger by which she had been so long tormented ; but I 
was ignorant that it is not the custom of this animal to di- 
vide its prey, but to swallow it in one enormous morsel. 
The size of the murdered bull made this impossible with- 
out much preparation ; and I now learned from the snake's 
proceedings the necessity which there was for her always 
remaining in the neighborhood of some large tree. 

She again seized the bull with her teeth and dragged it 
to the foot of the stoutest palm. Here she endeavored to 
place it upright, leaning against the trunk. Having effected 
this, she enveloped the tree and the careass together in one 
great fold, and continued to draw this closer, till she had , 
broken every individual bone in her victim’s body into a 
thousand pieces, and had actually reduced it into a shape- | 
less mass of flesh. She was still occupied in this manner 
when I hastened to the mansion-house to rejoice Louise | 
and Zadi with the assurance of my success. 

The roaring of the bull had already prepared the latter 
for my tidings. He limped to meet me at the door, in spite 
of his bodily agonies, and overpowered me with thanks 
and benedictions. He also informed me that the expected 
succors from Columbo were at length arrived, and that a 
physician had accompanied them. On entering the court- 
yard I found the whole body of domestics, women and 
children, as well as men, prepared for the attack with clubs, 
hatchets, and every sort of weapon which had offered itself | 
to their hands. The party were well provided with am- 
munition, and we now all set joyfully forward for the hill, 
though on approaching it we judged it as well still to use 
some little precaution. The 
anaconda had by this time entirely covered the carcass 


I advanced beyond the rest. 


with her slime, and was in the very act of gorging this 
monstrous morsel, This task was not accomplished with- | 
out violent efforts; a full hour elapsed before she had quite | 
finished her dreadful meal; at length the careass was en- | 
urely swallowed, and she stretched herself out at fulle | 
length in the grass, with her stomach distended to the most 
Every trace of her former liveli- | 
ness and activity had disappeared. Her iinmoderate appe- 
tite had now yielded her up impotent and defenceless, a 
prey even to the least formidable foe. 

I hasten to conclude this long and painful tragedy. I dis- 
charged my musket at the monster at a moderate distance. | 
This time the ball struck her close by the eve; she felt her- | 
self wounded, her body swelled with spirit and venom, | 
and every stripe in her variegated skin shone with more 
brilliant and vivid colors. 
her assailants, of that she was now totally incapable. She 
made one vain attempt to regain her old retreat among the 
boughs of the palm-trees, but sunk down again upon the 
grass, motionless and helpless. The report of my musket 
was the signal agreed on to give notice to the expectant 
crowd that they might approach without danger. Every || 
one rushed towards the snake, with loud shouting and 


But as to revenging herself on 


expired under a thousand blows. A dearer interest vecu- || 





pied my mind; I hastened to the pavilion, and knocked 
loudly at the door, which was fastened. 

" Seatield ! my friend !” I exclaimed. “Tis I, ‘tis Eve- 
rard. Open! open! T bring you life and liberty.” A minute 
passed—another—and still I listened in vain for an answer. 
Had fatigue overpowered him? Was he asleep, that he 
answered not? I knocked again; | spoke a second time, 
and louder. I listened so attentively that I could have dis- 
unguished the humming of a gnat within the pavilion. 
"Heaven and earth! was it possible that, after all, T had 
come too late?” The thought was distraction. I snatched 
an axe from one of the slaves, and after a few blows the 
pavilion-door flew open. 

I rushed into the room and looked eagerly round for my 
friend. I found him. His eyes were closed, his cheeks pale, 
every feature of his noble countenance so changed that he 
was scarcely to be recognized! He lay extended in his 
armchair, and the noise of our entrance seemed to rouse 
him from a long stupor. He saw me; a faint sinile played 
round his wan lips, while he attempted to streteh out his 
hand to me, but it sank down from weakness. I threw my 
arms round him, and pressed him to my heart in an agony 
of ov. 

"You are safe,” I endeavored to say, but the attempt to 
repress my gushing tears choked my voice, and the sounds 
were unintelligible. 

“Yes,” said he with difficulty, “ this is being a friend 
indeed. But tell me 
"She lives and expects you,” I replied. “ Come, come, 
Make on effort and shake off 
Look on your danger as no more than a 
frightful dream, and awake to the real happiness which 
awaits you !” 


my friend, rouse yourself! 
this lethargy. 


"It waits noi for me,” he answered faintly. "1 have re- 
ceived my death-warrant in this chamber. My minutes are 
counted,” 

The chamber was hot and close even to suffocation. We 
removed him with all speed into the open air, four of the 
slaves bearing him as he sat in his arm-chair; but as we 
conveyed him down the hill we took eare to turn his face 
from the spot where lay the breathless but still horrible 
anaconda. The purer atmosphere seemed immediately to 
produce a beneficial effect on the sufferer, and his strength 
was sull farther recruited by a few drops of a cordial with 
which | had taken care to provide myself, and which I ad- 
ministered with the utmost caution. 

On our arrival at the mansion-house we found that Zadi’s 
attention had already provided every thing which his mas- 
But we soon found that the most 
effectual medicine for Seafield would be the sight of Louise : 


ter could possibly need, 


and as the physician was of opinion that the lady was more 
likely to suffer from anxiety to see her husband than from 
the agitation of the interview, my friend was indulged in 
his wish, and we supported him to the chamber where his 
I will not 
attempt to deseribe this interview, nor that which after- 


wife so anxiously was expecting his approach. 


wards took place between Seafield and the faithful Zadi 
the feeling heart of itself will fill up this chasm. 

It was soon but too evident that Seafield’s sufferings in 
that fatal pavilion had injured his constitution irreparably. 
With every succeeding day his strength visibly decreased, 
and the blighted flower bowed itself still nearer to the 
ground, His malady defied the power of medicine; he 
seemed to perish away before our eyes: and the physician 
was at length compelled to acknowledge that all the pow- 
ers of art were insullicient to sustain any longer Seafield’s 
exhausted frame. The pestiferoug breath exhaling from the 


jaws of the anaconda, which had penetrated into Seafield’s 


close and sultry prison, and whose force, concentrated and 


increased by confinement, had fallen on his constitution 


| like a baleful mildew, had planted the seeds of dissolution 


to the very marrow of his life. 

What Louise and myself endured while watching his 
slow but consiantly progressive journey to the tomb no 
words can utter. He gave Zadi and his three sons their 
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freedom, and made over to him a small estate near Colum- | 


bo, fully sufficient to seeure the comfort of the good old 
man for the remainder of his existence. During the last 
days of his illness he frequently reminded me of the letter 
which he had written in the pavilion, and of which Zadi 
had obtained possession at such extreme risk. This paper 
he frequently charged me to consider as his dying testa- 
ment; he as frequently repeated the same thing to his wife 
while she wept by his bedside. His last words were like 
his letter, " forsake not my wife.” His last action was to 
place her hand in mine; he sank back a corpse on his pil- 
low, and Louise fell lifeless at my feet. 

Yet she saw him once more: she insisted on pressing 
her lips once again to his. [ trembled for the convulsive 
agonies which her delicate frame would undergo during 
this last and most painful scene; yet was I still more 
alarmed when I witnessed the composure of her affliction ; 
she held his hand in hers; she spoke not one word; she 

eaved not one sigh; pot a single tear escaped from her 
burning eyes. She stood long motionless by his bedside ; 
she bent down, pressed her colorless lips upon his closed 
lids, and then slowly and silently she withdrew to her 
widowed chamber. I chose for Seafield’s sepulchre the 
place which he had always loved best, and where he had 
suffered the most—his tomb was raised in the fatal pavilion. 
Zadi and myself laid our friend in the earth; we should 
have thought his coffin profaned had we suffered any other 
hands to touch it. Seafield and his sufferings slept in the 
grave; his less fortunate friends still lived to lament him. 

A few melancholy weeks had elapsed since the death of 
my friend, when one morning her terrified women informed 
me that she was not in her apartment, nor apparently had 
been in bed all night. My heart instructed me too well 
where to seek the unfortunate. I flew to the pavilion ; she 
was stretched on the marble stone which covered her hus- 
band. In the agony of grief she had burst a blood-vessel, 
and her limbs were already cold; her countenance was 
calm, and a faint smile seemed to play round her lips; it 
was the only smile which [ had seen there since Seafield’s 
death. She was deposited in the same grave with her hus- 
band ; for myself, | was unable to sustain the weight of 


a leader, with a bit in his mouth which some one else 
holds. 

"Will you be so kind,” said a lady, “as to publish our 
call for a meeting of the Charitable Knitting and Darning 
Society? We are quite poor, Mr. Editor, and can’t pay ; 
and the poor, you know, must not be neglected—our Bible 
shows this.” 

“Certainly, madam, it shall be published.” 

"And pray, Mr. Editor, say a word or two in our favor, 
if you please. Good morning.” 

" T should like you very much, Mr. Editor,” said another 
visiter, “to notice a tremendous fan, after the fashion of the 
Canton Punkas, which I have in my eating-room to keep 
off the flies and make the room cool in summer—it is 
quite a novelty, I assure you.” 

" | will endeavor to call at your house and look at it.” 

“Mr. Editor,” said a bustling little man, “ put on your 
Water-street, and see a 


, 


hat and go up with me to No. 
new-invented gridiron, which saves all the gravy.” 

As he was despatched, in marched with infinite gravity 
two of the Bedouin Arabs recently performing in this city, 
and after making a salaam, they retreated a few steps and 
began their speech thus :—" Se/am aalay—AKoum—ouena 
ma rehobh ghayr kheyr ek Qobaylah ajyt bach nezour ek 
ek entouma be salamah kher oullah ma rayna—k.” 

"Oh! Arabic, is it?” We must brush up a little 
so—the manager has cheated you out of seventy dollars, 


"So, 
you say, for your performance? Now listen. Adna aate- 
hanyu ketsyr qubala zirbah oueddy le houm aaty le—hou 
aleef Bekiant saat ed—dub be-etsn aaon maala quet.” An- 
glice—" In your own country, Sidi, you could bring the 
manager before the cadi, recover your money, and get him 


| 


bastinadoed. Be satisfied, my friend, that you have only lost | 


grief imposed on me by this second calamity, and a long | 


and dangerous illness was the consequence of my mental 


sufferings. The skill of my physician saved my life, and no } 


sooner was I able to quit the house than I resolved to with- 
draw from a land rendered hateful to me by such bitter re- 
collections. In consequence of Louise’s decease, the whole 
of Seafield’s property by his will devolved to me. I en- 
deavored to prevail on Zadi to accept some part of it, but 


he declared that his master’s liberality had gone beyond 


his utmost wishes. 
"Yet one request,” said he, “T will venture to make. 


My two oldest sons are grown up and able to take care of 


themselves; but one is young, and I feel that my death can 


be at no great distance. His brothers may treat him<ll, or | 


at least may neglect him; but condescend to take him into 
your eare, let him be your servant, and T shall not have a 
wish in this world left unaccomplished. Under the prctec- 
tion of an honest man my boy cannot fail to become an 
honest man himself.” 

I soon after left Ceylon, followed by Zadi’s blessings ; the 
good old man is still alive,and by a third hand I hear from 
him frequently; but the letters he dictates embrace but 
two topics, anxiety for the welfare of his son and regret for 
the loss of his master. 





SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


AN EDITOR'S MORNING CALLS, 
M. 


BY M. NOAH. 


| 
A Lany who is preparing for a great dinner-party has one 


advantage at least in saying that she is not at home when 
a call is made upon her, but the editor of a public journal 
cannot possibly plead that excuse. So he must either be 
non est, or be ready to receive all visiters. We had one day 
last week to “sit up for company,” as it is called, and we 
kept a memorandum to mark the number of visiters and 
the diversity of subjects ghey discussed; and they came in 
such rapid succession, and for so many different objects, 
that it was a:.using to witness the contrast. 


editor being of no consequence on this mundane sphere! 
Why he receives more visits than a minister of state, is 
asked to do more obliging things, is required to perform | 
more active services, and his advice on all subjects is court- | 
ed with most anxious solicitude. True, he gets little or | 
nothing in return for all such civilities; he is only an edi- 
tor, after all—a kind of fore-horse to the publie team— 


Talk of an | 





your money, without being bastinadoed yourself into the 
bargain.” 

So saying, they made their salaams and retired. How 
cruel it is to cheat poor strangers thus. In walked a brisk 
litde military-looking gentleman from Texas. 

“T have brought you the latest papers, sir—every thing 
goes on well in Texas—no apprehension at all from Mex- 
ico—it is her interest to make peace with us, and utterly 
out of her power to send an army at this time, or any time, 
You are often spoken of in Texas, 
almost the first, in fact, 


to operate against us, 
sir, as one of her earliest friends— 
who advocated her independence in the Northern States. 
l expected to have seen you offered a seat in her cabinet, 
or receiving a section of land.” 

* All in good time, sir,” said I, “republics are not un- 
grateful.” 

In walked "the old boy in spees,” and we talked of the 
next Presidential election, Scarcely had he departed when 
a prim young gentleman, with chamois-leather gloves on, 
wished to know for a bet, only to decide a bet, what the 
meaning was of A message from 
Sandy Welch, to announce that the next day he was to 
slay a singularly-fine turtle. The door flew open, and in 
walked a mysterious-looking personage. 

“Did you know why the Great Western backed her 
wheels towards the Brooklyn shore when bound out ?” 

"T do not.” 

"Tt was to take in a passenger.” 

"No, was it ?” 

* And who do you think that passenger was ?” 

* Colonel - 

"You don’t say so!” 

"Yes, but | do; and what do you think he has gone to 


t 
anti-post mortem.” 





England for ?” 

*Can’t say.” 

"To dine with Lord Wellington and Mr. Peel.” 

* Is it possible ?” 

"Yes, and he comes back in the same ship.” 

Such is a slight view of the many morning calls which 
the editor receives. How many more the morning editors 
are favored with we cannot say, but if it proves any thing, 
it goes to show the important agency of the press as a me- 
dium of communication with the people, and how cautious 
its conductors should be, having an agency of such delicacy 
and consequences placed at their sole disposal, while at the 
same time it proves to the public how severe, and labori- 
ous, and searching are the duties of an editor, and the 
claims the press really has to protection and patronage. 


Takine care or Jurrter.—tThe first consideration with 
a knave is how to help himself, and the second how to do 
it with the appearance of helping you. Dionysius the ty- 
rant stripped the statue of Jupiter Olympus of a robe of 
massy gold, and substituted a cloak of wool, saying, “ Gold 
is too cold in winter and too heavy in summer. It behoves 
us to take care of Jupiter id 


For the New-York Mirror. 
BRUTUS’ CONDEMNATION OF HIS SONs. 


Hicu on the stately curule chair 
Sat Brutus, consul stern; 

Before him stood his guilty sons, 
Their final doom to learn. 


“ And can it be,” the consul cried, 
"That you, my sons, here stand! 
And that with Tuscans base ye strove 

Against your native land! 


" Think not a father’s mercy shields 
From death his country’s foes ; 

Brutus, by far too well to spare, 
The ‘ consul’s’ duty knows. 

“Go, lictors, bind them to the stake, 
Let blood their crime atone ; 

The father’s pity I cast off, 
The ‘consul’ act alone.” 

One last, one supplicating glance, 
To him his children sent; 

Firm was the ‘ consul’s’ stern resolve, 
The ‘ parent's’ heart was rent. 

All eyes are now on Brutus turn’d, 
The consul raised his hand, 

The headless trunks all bloody fall 
Upon the thirsty sand. 

The gory heads the lictors raised 
High to the people's view ; 

Thus Brutus for his country’s sake 


His treach’rous children slew. W. HLA 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


A FORTUNATE DISPLAY OF COURAGE. 

Wuite Murat was in Madrid, he was anxious to com- 
municate with Junot in Portugal; but all the roads to Lis- 
bon swarmed with Guerillas, and with the troops com- 
posing Castanos’ army. Murat mentioned his embarrass- 
ment to Baron Serogonoff, the Russian ambassador to Spain. 
Russia, it is well known, was at that time not only the 
ally, but the friend of France. M. de Serogonoff told Murat 
that it was the easiest thing in the world. “ The Russian 
admiral Sincairn,” said he, “is in the port of Lisbon; give 
me the most intelligent of your Polish lancers ; I will dress 
him up in a Russian uniform and entrust him with des- 
patches for the admiral. You will give him your instrue- 
tions verbally, and all will go well, even if he should be 
taken prisoner a dozen times between here and Lisbon; 
for the insurgent army ts so anxious to obtain our neutrality, 
that it will be careful not to furnish a pretext for a rapture ™ 
Murat was delighted with this ingenious scheme. He asked 
Shasinski, the commandant of the lancers, to find hima 
brave and intelligent young man of his corps, for whom he 
pledged his life ; his name was Leckinski, and he was but 
eighteen years old. Murat'was moved at seeing so young 
a man court so imminent a danger; for if he were detected, 
his doom was sealed. Murat could not help remarking to 
the Pole the risk he was about to run, 

The youth smiled. "Let your imperial highness give 
me my instructions,” answered he, respectfully, “and I will 
give a good account of the mission I have been honored 
with. I thank his highness for having chosen me from 
among my comrades; for all of them would have courted 
this distinction.” The prince augured favorably from the 
young man’s modest resolution. The Russian ambassador 
gave him his despatches; he put ona Russian uniform, and 
set out for Portugal. 

The first two days passed over quietly; but on the 
afternoon of the third, Leckinski was surrounded by a bods 
of Spaniards, who disarmed him and dragged him before 
their commanding-officer. Luckily for the gallant youth, 1! 
was Castanos himself. 

Leckinski was aware that he was lost if he were discoy- 
ered to be a Frenchman; consequently he determined on 
the instant not to let a single word of French escape him: 
and to speak nothing but Russian or German, which he 
spoke with equal fluency. The cries of rage of his captors 
announced the fate that awaited him; and the horrible 
murder of General Rene, who perished in the most dread- 
ful tortures but a few weeks before, as he was going tv 
join Junot, was sufficient to freeze the very blood. 

"Who are you?” said Castanos in French; which lan- 
guage he spoke perfectly well, having been educated a 
France. 

Leckinski looked at the questioner, made a sign, and 
answered in German—" I do not understand you.’ 
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a : 

Castanos spoke German; but he did not wish to appear 
personally in the matter; and summoned one of the officers 
of his staff, who went on with the examination. The young 
Pole answered in Russian or German, but never let a sin- 
gle syllable of French escape him. He might, however, 
easily have forgotten himself, surrounded as he was by a 


crowd eager for his blood, and who waited with savage | 


impatience to have him declared guilty—that is, a French- 
man, to fall upon him and murder him. 

But their fury was raised toa height the general himself 
could not control, by an incident which seemed to cut off 
the unhappy prisoner from every hope of escape. One of 
Castanos’ aid-de-camps, one of the fanatically patriotic, 
who were so numerous in this war, and who from the first 
had denounced Leckinski as a French spy, burst inte the 
room, dragging with him a man wearing the brown jacket, 
tall hat, and red plume of the Spanish peasant. The officer 
confronted him with the Pole, and said, 

"Look at this man, and then say if it is true that he is 
a German or a Russian. He is a spy, I swear by my soul.” 

The peasant meanwhile was eyeing the prisoner closely. 
Presently his dark eye lighted up with the fire of hatred. 

"Es Frances!” (he is a Frenchman,) exclaimed he, clap- 
ping his hands ; and he stated that, having been to Madrid 
a few weeks before, he had been put in requisition to ear- 
ry forage to the French barracks; and,” said he, "I recollect 
this is the man who took my load of forage and gave me 
areceipt. J was near him an hour, and I recollect him. 
When we caught him, I told my comrade this ts the 
French officer I delivered my forage to.” 

This was correct. Castanos probably discerned the true 
state of the case. But he was a generous foe. He proposed 
to let him pursue his journey, for Leckinski still insisted 
he was a Russian, and could not be made to understand a 
word of French. But the moment he ventured a hint of the 


kind, a thousand threatening voices were raised against 


him ; and he saw that clemency was impossible. 

" But,” said he, * 
sia, Whose neutrality we are so anxiously asking for?” 

" No,” said the officer, " but let us try this man.” 

Leckinski understood all, for he was acquainted with 
Spanish. He was removed, and thrown into a room worthy 
to have been one of the dungeons of the Inquisition in its 
most flourishing days. 

When the Spaniards took him prisoner he had eaten 
nothing since the previous evening ; and when his dungeon- 
door was closed on him, he had fasted eighteen hours; no 
wonder, then, what with exhaustion, fatigue, anxiety, and 
the agony of his dreadful situation, that the unhappy pri- 
soner fell almost senseless on his hard couch. Night soon 
closed in, and left him to realize in its gloom the full hor- 
rer of his hopeless situation. He was brave of course—but 
to die at eighteen! But youth and fatigue finally vielded to 
the approach of sleep, and he was soon buried in profound 
slumber. 

He had slept perhaps two hours, when the door of his 
dungeon opened slowly, and some one entered with cau- 
tious steps, hiding with her hand the light of a lamp. The 
visitor bent over the prisoner's couch, and touching him on 
the shoulder, in a sweet and silvery voice asked him, “ Do 
you want to eat?” 

The young Pole, awakened suddenly by the glare of the 
lamp, by the touch and words of the female, rose up on 
lisecouch, and with eves only half opened, said in German, 

What do you want?” 

“Give the man something to eat at once,” said Castanos, 
when he heard the result of the first experiment, “and let 
him go. He is nota Frenchman. How could he have been 
60 far master of himself ?—the thing is impossible !” 
THE ROSICRUCIANS. 

It was in the beginning of the seventeenth century that 
the sect of the Rosicrucians first began to create a sensation 
in Europe. The influence which they exercised upon opinion 
during their brief career, and the permanent impression 
which they have left upon European literature, claim for 
them especial notice. Before their time, alehymy was but 
a grovelling delusion; and theirs is the merit of having 
spiriualized and refined it. They also enlarged its sphere, 
and supposed the possession of the philosopher's stone to 
he not only the means of wealth, but of health and happi- 
hess; and the instrument by which man could command 
the services of superior beings, control the elements to his 


will, defy the obstructions of time and space, and acquire 
the most intimate knowledge of all the secrets of the uni- 
verse. Wild and visionary as they were, they were not 
without their uses; if it were only for having purged the 
superstitions of Eurepe of the dark and disgusting forms | 


‘will you then risk a quarrel with Rus- | 


with which the monks had peopled it, and substituted in 
their stead a race of mild, graceful, and beneficent beings. 


| THEIR TENETS AND RULES. 

| . ~ e . 

|| They asserted, in the first place, “that the meditations 
of their founders surpassed everything that had ever been 
imagined since the creation of the world, without even 
excepting the revelation of the Deity; that they were des- 


tined to accomplish the general peace and regeneration of 


man before the end of the world arrived; that they pos- 
sessed al] wisdom and piety in a supreme degree ; that they 
possessed all the graces of nature, and could distribute them 
among the rest of mankind according to their pleasure; 
that they were subject to neither hunger, nor thirst, nor 
disease, nor old age, nor to any other inconvenience of 
nature; that they knew by inspiration, and at the first 
glance, every one who was worthy to be admitted into their 
society; that they had the same knowledge then which 
they would have possessed if they had lived from the be- 
ginning of the world, and had been always acquiring it; 
that they had a volume in which they could read all that 
ever was or ever would be written in other books till the 
end of time; that they could force to and retain in their 
service the most powerful spirits and demons; that, by the 


virtue of their songs, they could attract pearls and precious 
stones from the depths of the sea or the bowels of the earth; 
that God had covered them with a thick cloud, by means 
of which they could shelter themselves from the malignity 
of their enemies, and that they could thus render themsely es 
invisible from all eves; that the eight first brethren of the 


ep ” 
LOSC-CTOSS 


had power to cure all maladies; that by 
means of the fraternity the triple diadem of the Pope would 
be reduced into dust; that they only admitted two sacra- 
ments, with the ceremonies of the primitive church renew- 
ed by them; that they recognized the Fourth Monarchy 
and the Emperor of the Romans as their chief and the chief 
of all Christians; that they would provide him with more 
cold, their treasures being inexhaustible, than the king of 
Spain had ever drawn from the golden regions of the East- 
ern and Western Ind.” This was their confession of faith. 
Their rules of conduct were six in number, and as follow: 
First. That, in their travels, they should gratuitously 
cure all diseases. . 
Secondly. That they should always dress in conformity 
to the fashion of the country in which they resided. 
Thirdly. That they should, once every year, meet to- 
gether in the place appointed by the fraternity, or send in 
writing an available excuse. 
Fourthly. That every brother, whenever he felt inclined 
to die, should choose a person worthy to succeed him. 
Fifthly. That the words should be the 
marks by which they should recognize each other. 
Sixthly. That their fraternity should be kept secret for 
six times twenty years. 


ep ” 
Rose-cross 


They discarded for ever all the old tales of sorcery and 
witchcraft, and communion wiih the devil. They said there 
were no such horrid, unnatural, and disgusting beings as 
the ineubi and succubi, and the innumerable grotesque 
imps that man had believed in for so many ages. Man was 
not surrounded with enemies like these, but with myriads of 
beautiful and beneficent beings, all anxious todo him service. 
The air was peopled with sylphs, the water with ungine, or 
naiads, the bowels of the earth with gnomes, and the fire 
with salamanders. All these beings were the friends of man, 
and desired nothing so much as that men should purge 
themselves of all uncleanness, and thus be enabled to see 
and converse with them. They possessed great power, and 
were unrestrained by the barriers of space or the obstruc- 
tions of matter. But 1aan was in one particular their supe- 
rior. He had an immortal soul and they had not. They 
might, however, become sharers in man's immortality, if 
they could inspire one of that race with the passion of love 
towards therm. 
female spirits to captivate the admiration of men; and of 


Hence it was the constant endeavor of the 


the male cnomes, syiphs, salamanders, and undines to be 
beloved by a woman. The object of this passion, in return- 
ing their love, imparted a portion of that celestial fire, the 
soul; and from that time forth the beloved became equal 
to the lover, and both, when their allotted course was run, 
These 


watched constantly over mankind by 


entered together into the mansions of felicity. 
spirits, they said, 
night and day. Dreams, omens, and presentiments were all 
their works, and the means by which they gave warning 
of the approach of danger. But though so well inclined to 
befriend man for their own sakes, the want of a soul ren- 
dered them at times capricivus and revengeful ; they took 
offence on slight causes, and heaped injuries en those who 
extinguished the light of reason that was in them, by 
gluttony, debauchery, and other appetites of the be 


CincuLaTiIon or tHE Brste.—The number of associa- 
tions established in Great Britain at present for the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures, is 2228; in Ireland 550; continental 
Europe 1500; Asia 83; Africa 16; America 2800; Austra- 
lia 17; and the West Indies 226, 69 of the latter being con- 
ducted by free negroes. 

Sarcastic.—" Did you present your account to the de- 
fendant ?” inquired a lawyer of a client. 
honor.” 


"Il did, your 
“And what did he say?” “ He told me to go to 
the devil.” “And what did you then?” “Why then——I 


came to you.” 


8 SILENTLY.—We 
the effect of opposition to truth, simply because opposition 


TrvtTn wor are apt to over-estimate 


makes self leard, whereas conviction assents without 
any noisy boasting. 





ORIGINAL NOTES OF AMERICAN TRAVEL, 


CAMPING SCENE IN GRORGIA,. 


Iris night; around and above us spreads a forest. Betore 
us we behold a motley group. We are near a camping 
scene in the south! On the ground hie the negroes shout- 
ing and laughing over their fire. Awaiting their disentomb- 
ment, beneath a monument of ashes and coals, are puffing 
and whining a golden society of Carolina potatoes; in ane 
ticipation of luxuriating them, the ebony 


upon rogues 


around are uproarious with glee. Their “ cracker” master, 


half asleep, is reposing near. He is not aware that a large 
brand has fallen upon his boots, and is burning them toa 
crisp, While he is dreaming that cotton in Columbus has 


risen from thirteen to twenty-live cents. He awakes soon, 


however, with a start and a yelp, which is echoed bya 
roar from among the rogues around the fire, and from the 
dogs beneath the wagons. 

are very stoutly 


W hen 


loaded they are piled with cotton nearly to the roof; the 


These wagons are worthy of note: they 


built, and are arched with enormously high covers. 


space left is filled with corn-stalks, which are dealt out to 


mules or horses. Behind the concern, or nailed to the 


tongue, is a trough, out of Which the creatures munch their 
oats. After a rai, the travelling in the " upper country ™ 
is frightfully bad. Then the steeds are driven down the 
hills 


crack 
saucily around as if they were maniacs, 
and the lumberir 


with a mad velocity \ half-dozen whips 
the drivers shout 


g vehicle ploughs and plunges furiously 
on, like an ambitious barn trying to keep pace with a 
hurricane. 

One might think the drivers had suddenly discovered by 
some intuition that cotton had just risen twe hundred per 
cent in the nearest town, and (never to rise again) would 
sink as early as cock-crowing in the mort The object 
of all this fury is of course to acquire the momentum 
which may compel the load to a certain start up the oppo- 
site hill. 

Rich as a pineapple must be the repose around their 
fire in the cool evening, alter a day full of shouting and ex- 
ertion. This of course supposes that no brand tumbles over 
and pillows its shining head on the boots of the sleeper ; 
or that no coal, mischievously ambitious of playing the 
part of a bosom companion, leaps out of the fire into the 
breast of him reposing, thereby kindling in him aa ardent 


desire of divorcee, which is very unamlicuously expressed 


by means of a howl and a round dozen of fierce oaths. It 


moreover supposes that the sleepers are not disturbed by 
the operation of having their heads somewhat extrava- 
cantly sheared by a strolling party of amateur barbers; or, 


ihe d, uM la 


mayhap, antrjucrians they should be ¢ co about 
of the South in quest of su 


some portion h curiosities and 


relies as sealps, &c.; or who are perhaps overcome and car- 


ried away beyond the limits of striet decorum, by an excess 


of zeal in collecting material for the hair-mattress business. 
These persons are called Nem les A 
! 


nouneing the sweepers happy, it would be 


rain, before pro- 
well to be assure 


s, usually 





none of those wandering philanthropis 


called “ bears * and “ wolves,” will take it into their brains 


mroach im the dead of the nicht and amuse them- 


by uneeremoniously shaking the sleepers out of 
dream-land, and then innocently eating up their heads, 


under the honest impression that said heads are mere- 
ly an ingenions species of “ force-mmeat balls,” prepared by 
J ! 

pecially hoe 


cosh }? es} 


Dame Nature, and roasiing in her co 
their convenience. 


With all these proviso 
inconveniences to irritate (as with a feather) the luxury ol 


s, Supposing none of these slight 
the dreamers, we may s vfely pronounce the gre up as hap- 


py as it is preturesque. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


TO THE EDITOk OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Mr. Eprror—i am sometimes visited by a singular sen- 
sation which I have never seen described, and which none 


of my friends to whom I have mentioned it have ever felt. 


On these occasions, while a conversation is going on, or 
some occurrence is taking place before me, I have a strange 
overwhelming feeling, as if I had been present at some 
past time when all these things had been said and done 
before, precisely as they occur at the passing moment; 
and so vivid is the impression, that I feel as if I could al- 
most tell what would next happen, just as when we can 


almost remember a name, and are said to bave it at our | 


tongue’s end; and as every word is uttered, I involuntarily 


exclaim to myself, “ That is the very word which I knew | 


would be said next.” 

Can you tell me if any writers have ever alluded to this 
mysterious feeling, and if it can be explained by any plau- 
sible theory ? MARIANNE. 


‘ 
Remarks.—We can sympathise fully with our fair cor- | 
respondent in the strange sensation which she describes, 


and its singularity has fixed in our memories the few allu- 
sions toit with which we have met in our reading. We 
remember well our thrill of pleasure on first finding a de- 
scription of the feeling, which, ull then, we had imagined 
a mental idiosyncrasy of our own. It was from the pen of 
the Wizard of the North, the prose Shakspeare, who, like 


1is prototype, allowed nothing to escape his expansive ob- 
his prototype, all 1 nothing t his expansi b- | 


servation. The passage occurs in Guy Mannering, where 
Bertram revisits Ellangowan, whence he had been kidnap- 
ped in his youth, and as a dim reminiscence arises in 
his mind, he refers it to this feeling, on which he thus 
soliloquizes: 

"Why is it that some scenes awaken thoughts which 
belong as it were to dreams of early and shadowy recollec- | 
tion, such as my old Bramin Moonshie would have ascrib- 


! 
'} 


ed toa state of previous existence ? Is it the visions of our | 


sleep that float confusedly in our memory, and are recalled 
by the appearance of such real objects as in any degree | 
correspond to the phantoms they presented to our imagin- | 
ation? How often do we find ourselves in society which | 
we have never before met, and yet feel impressed with a 
mysterious and ill-defined consciousness that neither the | 
scene, the speakers, nor the subject are entirely new; | 
nay, feel as if we could anticipate that part of the conver- 
sation which has not yet taken place.” 

The witty Theodore Hook makes a passing allusion to 
it in his amusing novel of Maxwell. Even the less specu- 
lative mind of Captain Marryatt has been so impressed 
with the idea as to embody it in the character of “ Philo- | 
sopher Chips,” in Peter Simple. His theory was ™ that the 
world turned around, so that in a certain period of time 
every thing was to happen over again as it had 
happened. He said the fact was, that in 27,672 years 
every thing that was going on now would be going on 
again, with the same people as were existing at this pre- 
sent time, as it had been just 27,672 years ago.” 

No psychological phenomenon could be unknown to 
Coleridge, and we wonder that he has not left us an elabo- | 
rate and eloquent discussion of the nature of the one we 
are now considering. We cannot doubt that his portraiture 
and analysis of it have oftentimes delighted the hearers of 
that stream of spoken poetry which he ever poured out 
so copiously that the contracted vessels on which he la- 
vished it could not contain the flood, but let it run to | 
waste. His only recorded allusion to it, however, is where 
he briefly but emphatically exclaims : 


~ 
‘ 


*‘Oft o’er my brain does that strange fancy roll, 
Which makes the present (while the flash doth last) 
Seein a mere semblance of some unknown past, 

Mix’d with such feelings as perplex the soul 

Self-questioned in her sleep; and some have said 

We lived ere yet this robe of flesh we wore. 


” 


Alfred Tennyson, in his usual quaint yet felicitous lan- 
guage, chronicles the sensation thus: 
"We ebb into a former life, or seem 
To lapse far back, in a confused dream, 
To states of mystical similitude. 
If one but speaks, or hems, or stirs his chair, 
Ever the wonder waxeth more and more, 
So that we say ‘ All this hath been before, 
All this hath been, I know not when or where.’ 

The Rev. Chauncey Hare Townsend, in his refined spe- 
culauons on Mesmerism, refers to it as akin to the pheno- 
mena of that magnetic state, the reality of which he so 
ingeniously and plausibly maintains. A frend of his, how- 


ever, to whom he described the feeling, had not only never {j and perhaps suggested to Wordsworth some passages of 





already || 


experienced it, but declared that if he had, he should con- 
sider himself a fit candidate for Bedlam. 

The most recent allusion to it is contained in the Metro- 
politan Magazine for June, in a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Pigot, late attorney-generai of Ireland, who states that he 
was once invited to shoot in a remote part of the County 


of Cork, where he had never been, and on reaching the | 


scene of sport, he was astonished to find that he had 
somewhere seen the same before. 

In one of Baron Smith’s brochures occurs the fullest and 
best description of this state of mind. He says, “ I may be 
here permitted to take notice of a certain mystery or mar- 


| vel which has occasionally presented itself to me, and in 
voucher of the existence of which [ have the experience of 


others in addition to my own. I mean that strange im- 
pression which will occasionally come with unexpected 
suddenness on the mind, that the scene now passing, and in 
which we share, is one which, in the very place and in 
the very words, with the same persons and with the same 


feelings, we had accurately rehearsed, we know not where, | 


before. It is the most extraordinary of sensations, and is one 
which will occur where, in what is going forward, there is 
nothing remarkable or of particular interest involved. 
While we speak our former words are ringing in our ears, 
and the sentences which we form are the faint echoes of a 
conversation had in olden time. Our conscious thoughts, 
too, as they rise, seem to whisper to each other that this is 
not their first appearance in this place. In short, all that is 


that poet's glorious ode on “ Intimations of Immortality 
from Recollections of Early Childhood.” In accordance 
with Plato’s theory, Wordsworth says, 

" Our birth is but a sleep, and a forgetting ; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 

And in apparent reference to our subject, he describes in 
_ language colored by his peculiar views, but still appro- 


|| priate : 


now before us seems the apparition of a dialogue long de- | 
parted—the spectral resurrection of scenes and transactions | 
long gone by. Or we may be said, by the momentary | 


gleam of a flash of reminiscence, to be reviewing in a 
mysterious mirror the dark reflections of times past, and 


living over, in minute and shadowy detail, a duplicate of 


the incipients of some pre-existent state.” 
This phenomenon is too frequent to be referred to indi- 
vidual peculiarity, but not so universal as to be removed 


from the class of marvels. It is probably most often expe- | 


rienced by those of a nervous, intellectual temperament, 
who are in the habit of studying their own minds, watch- 
ing their operations, and analyzing their causes. It is too 
transient and evanescent to beara protracted examination, 
for it will not come when called for, nor remain when of 
its own accord it has made a passing visit. We feel, while 
it lasts, much as when in a dream we have a dim consci- 
ousness that we are sleeping, and a mental conflict as to 
whether the events then apparently occurring are not 


merely unreal phantasmagoria. May not this justly sug- | 


gest the fancy, that this every-day waking life is literally 


| 


but a dream, (as poets have metaphorically called it,) and | 


that the strange sensation which we have been illustrat- 
ing, is a faint awakening of our reason in our life-long day- 
dream, precisely analogous to that which has been cited as 
occurring in ordinary acknowledged slumbers ? 


The theory which seems to satisfy most speculators on | 


this subject is, that these sensations are reminiscences of 
similar scenes which have occurred in another state of be- 
ing which preceded that which we now enjoy. The waters 
of Lethe seem to have ingulfed all other memuries, and 
these few scanty recollections alone remain to show what 
has been; as from the scattered fragments sometimes 
found floating on the ocean, we can inter how many and 
how rich are the wrecks which it has entombed. Or, per- 
haps, the incidents which we thus remember are some 
which have deeply impressed us in that former state of 
being, and which, therefore, are now seen prominent above 
the rest, like mountain-tops from which the mist has 
blown away, while it still envelopes all lesser objects. 
This doctrine of pre-exristence is the one which Plato in 
his Phadon makes Socrates so earnestly support. He there 


1 ° 
argues that when we learn anything we only remember it 


| 
| 


again; and that the delight which attends the discovery of 
truth, sufficiently proves that this discovery is nothing 
more than a recognition of something most eminently al- 
lied to our nature, and which had been as it were lost in 
the middle space of time between our former knowledge 
of the truth and the recovery of that knowledge. Thus, 
too, would he explain the strange antipathy to harmless 
animals, manifested by men otherwise fearless, as arising 
from their having suffered from them in a previous state. 
A modern instance of this was a distinguished Austrian 
general, who would shudder and tarn pale at the sight of 
a cat. 

From this theory of pre-existence Plato derives his chief 
argument for the immortality of the soul, referred to by 
Addison in the well-known soliloquy of Cato. Dr. Henry 
More, in his Platonic poem, has well developed the idea, 


| 


Those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things ; 

Fallings from us; vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized ; 
Hich instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble, like a guilty thing surprised ; 

Those first reflections, 

Those shadowy recollections 

Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRKOR. 

Mr. Eprron—i flatter myself that I am a young lady of 
taste, and it follows of course that I warmly admire the 
| beauties of nature. But while I remain pent up in the city, 
| almost my only opportunity of enjoying them is by a stroll 
| on the Battery. There, indeed, I am always sure of finding 
a refreshing breeze, 


I] " That has been out upon the deep at play, 


" Riding all day the wild blue waves.” 
And there, too, is our sparkling bay, which may not be as 
picturesque as that of Naples, but is quite beautiful enough 
for my untravelled eyes. The ships of war which are scat- 
tered over it awaken all my romance, as I think of the 
climes they have visited and the battles they have fought; 
and between ourselves, Mr. Editor, I occasionally think 
how polite and amusing their officers are. The elms, too, 
"those old familiar trees,” seem greener and more graceful 
than ever; and averting my eyes from the houses, I can 
| imagine myself far away, “under the merry greenwond 
| tree.” But these pleasures have rushed so strongly over 
my memory as almost to make me forget the annoyance 
which has induced me to address you. 
| My friends tell me that it is highly indecorous for a 
young lady to walk on the Battery without a protector. 
Now J have no brother to accompany me, and though 
| some of the gentlemen of my acquaintance occasionally 
request the favor of my company thither, yet often on a 
delightful afternoon, when I long most for the pleasures of 
the fresh air, I have no escort, and must therefore remain 
at home. Tell me, Mr. Editor. if this be necessary, and 
_ you will doubtless oblige many others as well as Exes. 


t 


Answer.—" Carsar’s wife must not even be suspected,” 
said that Roman general; and such should be the motto of 
every lady. Society has surrounded her with many re- 
strictions, and though they may often be galling they can 
seldom be thrown aside. But when a young lady takes a 
solitary walk on the Battery, the worst suspicion to which 
she can be subjected is that she desires a companion, and 
| the worst that she can apprehend is that some fellow may 
have the insolence to offer his services. But even of this 
she need not have the least fear, while her manner shows 
that her object is to admire the natural beauties around 
her, and not to have her own beauty admired. Dignity and 


modesty spread around them a magic atmosphere, which 
insolence cannot for a moment breathe. We think that 
true delicacy is far from forbidding such independence in 
ladies; and we hope that no such groundless scruples will 
deter them from enjoying, either alone or with a com- 
panion, the most delightful spot in our city. 
THE SICK MAN'S LAMENT. 
Oh, life is all so sweet !—so sweet 
To fee? the living pulses beat! 
To drink the air that round us flows! 
To gaze upon the sky's deep ocean! 
To see the life that round us glows, 
And feel that life in us has motion! 
All this has been—all this must be; 
But oh! it will no more for me. 


The Spring, with Pleasure by her side, 
That pipes the measure of his bride ! 
The Summer, faint with hot desire! 
The Autumn drunk, his rich ales flow: 
The gossip Winter's blazing fire, 
With tales of eld, while winds are blowmg 
All this has heen —all this must be ;— 
But oh! it will no mcre for me. 


nz! 
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|| the salt water that’s in him; and faix, when we found him 
there was no more spark in him than a wet sod.” 

Well, the short of it was, we brought him up to the 
house, rubbed him with gunpowder before the tire, gave 

Tuere wasa little estate of mine in the county of Water- | him about half a pint of burnt spirits and put him to bed, 
ford, that I used now and then to visit in the shooting season. | he being just able to tell me, as he was dropping asleep, 
In fact, except for that there was very little inducement to | that he was my friend from No. 196 High Holborn. 
go there: it was a bleak ugly part of the country, a bad mar- The next morning I sent up to Dan to ask him how he 
ket-town near it, and not a neighbor within twelve,miles. || Was; and he came down with the news that he was fast 
Well, I went over there—it was, as well as I remember, |, asleep. “ The best thing he could do,” said I—and I began 
December two years—never was there such weather: it | to think over whata mighty load it would be upon my con- 
rained from: morning till night, gnd blew and rained from || science if the decent man had been drowned; for maybe, 
night till morning ; the slates were flying about on every after all, thought I, he is in earnest; maybe he wished to 
side, and we used to keep fellows up all night, that in case buy a beautiful place like that I have described in the 
the chimneys were blown away we'd know where to find | papers—and so I began to relent, and wonder with myself 
them in the morning. how I could make the country pleasant for him during his 

yY «may judge how happy I was, looking out upon the | S!@Y- It will not be above a day or two at farthest, particu- 
bleak country side, with nothing to amuse me except when , larly after he sees the place. Ay, there’s the rub; the poor 
now and then the roof of some cabin or other would turn up- devil will find out then that I have been hoaxing him. 
side down like an umbrella, or watching an old windmill || This kept fretting me all day; and I was continually send- 
that had gone clean mad, and went round at sucha pace that | ing up word t- know if he was awake; and the answer al- 
nobody dare go near it. All this was poor comfort; how- | Ways was— still sleeping. Well, about four o'clock, as it 
ever, I got out of temper with the place, and so Isatdown Was growing dark, Oakley, of the Fifth, and two of his 
and wrote a long advertisement for the English papers, | brother officers, came bowling up to the door,on their way 
describing the Devil's Grip (the name of my place) as | to Carrick. Here was a piece of luck! So we got dinner 
a little terrestrial paradise, in the midst of picturesque ready for the party, brought up a good store of claret at 
scenery, a delightful neighborhvod, and an Arcadian pea- | ove side of the fireplace, and a plentiful supply of bog-fir 
santry; the whole to be parted with—a dead bargain—as at the other, and resolved to make a night of it; and just 
the owner was about to leave the country; I didn’t add | as I was describing to my friends the arrival of my quest 


THE HUMORIST. 


THE MAJOR’S HOAX. 


that he had some thought of blowing his brains out with | above stairs, who should enter the room but himself. He | 


sheer disgust of his family residence. I wound up the whole | was a round little fellow, about my size, with a short, 
with a paragraph, to the effect that if not disposed of with- | quick, business-like way about him. Indeed he was a kind 
in the month, the proprietor would break it up into small | of a dry-salter, or something of that nature, in London, had 
farms. I said this because I intended to remain so long made a large fortune, and wished to turn country gentle- 
there; and although I knew no purchaser would treat af- man. I had only time to learn these few particulars, and 
ter he saw the premises, yet still some one might be fool to inform him that he was at that moment in the mansion 
enough to come over and look at them, and even that he had come to visit, when dinner was announced. 

would help me to pass the Christmas. My calculation Down we sat; and, faith, a jollier party rarely met to- 
turned out correct; for, before a week was over, a letter | gether. Poor Mr. Green knew but little of Ireland; but we 
reached me, stating that a Mr. Green, of No. 196 High | certainly tried to enlighten him; and he drank in wonders 
Holborn, would pay me a visit as soon as the weather with his wine atsuch a rate, that by eleven o’clock he was 
moderated and permitted him to travel. If he waits for | carried to his room, pretty much in the same state as on 
that, thought I, he'll not find me here; and if it blows as — his arrival the night before, the only difference being, it 
hard for the next week he'll not find the house either; so | was Sneyd, not salt-water this time, that filled him. 

I n.xed another tumbler of punch and hummed myself to "T like the cockney,” said Oakley ; “ that fellow’s good 
sleep with the Pattle of Ross. fun. I say, Bob, bring him over with you to-morrow to din- 
It was about four or five evenings after I received this ner. We halt at Carrick till the detachment comes up.” 
letter that old Dan M’Cormick, a kind of butler I have, a * Could you call it breakfast ?” said I. “ There’s a thought 
handy fellow—he was a steward for ten years in the Holy- , just strikes me: we'll be over in Carrick with you about 
head packet—burst into the room about ten o'clock, when | six o'clock; we'll have our breakfast, whatever you like 
I was disputing with myself whether I took six tumblers | to give us, and dine with you about eleven or twelve 

or seven ; I said one, the decanter said the other. 
"It's blowing terrible, Mr. Bob,” says Dan. 
"Let it blow—what else has it to do?” 
"The trees is tumbling about as if they was drunk ; 


afterwards.” 

Oakley liked the project well; and before we parted the 
whole thing was arranged for the next day. 

Towards four o'clock in the afternoon of the following 
there won't be one left before morn.” day Mr. Green was informed by Daniel that, as we had 

" They’re right,” says I, “to leave that, for the soil was | «made an engagement to take an early breakfast some miles 
never kind for planting.” off, he ought to be up and stirring; 

"Two of the chimneys is down,” said he. of candles were brought into the room, hot water for shav- 

"Devil mend them,” said [, " they were always smoking.” || ing, ete. and the astonished cockney, who looked at his 

"And the hall-door,” cried he, “is blewn flat into the | watch, perceived that it was but fi mr. 
hall.” " These are very early people,” thought he. ” However, 

"It's little L eare,” said 1; “if it couldn't keep out the — the habits of the country must be complied with.” So say- 
sheriff it may let in the storm, if it pleases.” 

" Murther! 
wish we were at say—it’s a cruel thing to have one’s life lamps fixed and shining, and every thing in readiness for 
periled this way.” . departure. 

While we were talking a gossoon burst into the room " We'll have a little shooting, Mr. Green,” said 1. “ Af- 
with the news that the Milford packet had just gone ter breakfast we'll see what my friend’s preserves offer. I 
ashore somewhere below the Hook Tower, adding, as is suppose you're a good shot?” 
always the case on such occasions, that they were all 
drowned. ately fond of it.” 

[ jumped up at this, put on my shoes, buttoned up my " Well,” added I, "1 believe I can answer for it, you'll 
frieze coat, and, followed by Dan, took a short cut over the | have a good day here.” 
hills towards Passage, where I now found the packet had So chatting, we rolled along, the darkness gradually 
been driven in. Before we had gone half a mile I heard | thickening round us and the way becoming more gloomy 
the voices of some country people coming up the read to- and deserted. 
wards me; but it was so dark that you couldn't see your 
hand. strange, how very dark it grows before sunrise; for I per- 

"Who's there?” said I. ceive it much blacker now than when we set out.” 

"Tim Molloy, your honor,” was the answer. " Every climate has its peculiarities,” said I; “ and now 

"What's the matter, Tim?” said I. “Is there any thing | that we're used to this, we like it better than any other; 
but see there—yonder, where you observe the light in the 

" Nothing, sir, thank fortune—it’s only the corpse of the | valley—that’s Carrick. My friend's house is a little at the 
gentleman that was drowned there below.” side of the town. I hope you've a good appetite for 

"] ain't dead, I tell you; I’m only faint,” called out a | breakfast.” | 
shrill voice. " Trust me, I never felt so hungry in my life.” | 
“He says he’s better,” said Tim; “and maybe it’s only | 


. 


at the same time a pair 


ing he proceeded with his toilet, and at last reached the 
murther!” said he, wringing his hands; "I drawing-room just as my drag dashed up to the door—the 


* Tean’t say much for my performance, but I’m passion- 


"It’s strange,” says Mr. Green, afier a while: “it's 


wrong ?” 





" Ah, here they come!” said Oakley, as he stood with a |! 





| lantern in his hand at the barrack-gate: “here they are! 
Good morning, Mr. Green. Bob, how goes it? Heavenly 
morning !” ; 

" Delightful indeed,” said poor Green, though evidently 
not knowing why. 

“Come along, boys, now,” said Oakley ; " we've a great 
deal before us; though I am afraid, Mr. Green, you will 
think little of our Irish sporting, after your English pre- 
serves. However, I have kept a few brace of pheasants, 
very much at your service, in a snug clover-field near the 
house. So now to breakfast.” 

There were about half-a-dozen of the Fifth at that time 
in the barrack, who all entered heart and hand in the 
scheme, and with them we sat down to a capital meal, 
which, if it was not for a big tea-pot and an urn that figured 
in the middle of the table, might very well have been 
called dinner. Poor Mr. Green, who for old prejudice sake 
began with his congo and a muflin, soon afterwardy, and 
by an easy transition, glided into soup and fish, and went 
the pace with the rest of us. The claret began to circulate 
briskly, and after a couple of hours the whiskey made its 
appearance. The Englishman, whose attention was never 
suffered to flag, with singular anecdotes of a country whose 
eeventricities he had already began to appreciate, enjoyed 
himself to the utmost. He laughed, he drank, he even pro- 
posed to sing ; and with one hand on Oakley's shoulder and 
the other on mine, he registered a vow to purchase an estate 
and spend the rest of his days in Ireland. It was now about 
eleven o'clock, when | proposed that we should have a 
couple of hours at the woodeocks before luncheon. 

“Ah! yes,” said Green, rubbing his hands, “ let us not 
forget the shooting. I'm passionately fond of sport.” 

It took some time to caparitson ourselves for the field. 
Shot-bags, flasks and powder-horns were distributed about, 
while three brace of dogs caracolled round the room and 
increased the uproar. We now salliec forth. It was a dark 
and starless night—the wind still blowme a hurrneane from 
the north-east, and not a thing to be seen two yards from 
where you stood. 

"Glorious weather,” said Oakley. 

"A delicious morning,” cried another. “When those 
clouds blow over we shall have no rain.” 

" That's a fine line of A#untry, Mr. Green.” said L. 

“Eh? what? atine what? Lean see nothing —it’s pitch 
dark.” 

"Ah, I forgot,” said 1. “ How stupid we were, Oakley, 
not to remember that Mr. Green was not used to our chi- 
mate! We can see every thing, you know; but come 
along, you'll get better by-and-by on 

With this we hurried him down a lane, through a hedge, 
and into a ploughed field; while on every side of hina, pop, 
pop went the guns, accompanied by exclamations of enthu- 
stastic pleasure and delight. 

" There they go—mark ! that’s yours, Tom. Well done! 
' Here, Mr. Green; this way, Mr. 
Green—that dog is pointing—there, there; don’t you see 


Cock pheasant, by Jove 


there 2?” said I, almost lifting the gun to his shoulder, while 
poor Mr. Green, almost in a panic of excitement and trepi- 
dation, pulled both triggers and nearly fell back with the 
recoil. 

"Splendid shot, begad !—killed both,” said Oakley. “Ah! 
Mr. Green, we have no chance with you. Give him another 
gun at once.” 

"T should like a little brandy,” said Mr. Green ; " for my 
feet are wet.” 

I gave him my flask, which he emptied at a pull; while 
at the same time, animated with tresh vigor, he tramped 
manfully forward without fear or dread. The firing still 
continued hotly around us; and as Mr. Green discharged 
his piece whenever he was hid, we calculated that in about 
an hour and a half he had fired above an hundred and tifty 
times. Wearied and fatigued by his exertions, at length he 
sat down upon a bank, while one of the game-keepers 
covered the ground about him with ducks, hens, and tur- 
key-cocks, as the spoils of his exertions. 

At Oakley’s proposal we now agreed to go back to lun- 
cheon, which I need not tell you was a hot supper, follow- 
ed by mulled claret and more punch. Ilere the cockney 
came out still better than before. His character as a sports- 
man raised him in his own esteem, and he sang “ The 
Poacher ” for two hours, until he fell fast asleep on the ear- 
pet. He was then conveyed to bed, where, as on the former 


| day, ke slept till late in the afternoon. 


Meanwhile I had arranged another breakfast-party at 
Ross, where we arrived about seven o'clock in the even- 
ing; and so on for the rest of the week, occasionally vary- 
ing the amusement by hunting, fishing, or coursing. 

At last poor Mr. Green, when called on one murming to 
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dress, sent down Dan with his compliments, that he wished || 


to speak with me. -I went to him at once and found him 


sitting up in his bed. ' 
Ab! Mr. Mahon,” said he, “this will never do; it’sa 
pleasant life, no doubt; but IL never could go on with it, 


Will you tell me one thing?—do you never see the sun | 


here ?” 


" Oh, bless you, yes,” said I, “repeatedly. He was out | 


for two hours on last Patrick’s day, and we have him now 
and then promiscuously !” 

‘How very strange! how very remarkable,” said he 
with a sigh, that we in England should know so lite of 
all this! But, to tell you the truth, I don’t think I ever could 
wet used to Lapland—it’s Ireland I mean—I beg your par- 
don for the mistake; and now may | ask you another ques- 
tion—is this the way you always live ¢” 

"Why, pretty much in this fashion; during the hazy 
season we go about to each other's houses as you see ; and 
one gets so accustomed to the darkness—” 

“ Ah, now don’t tell me that, { know I never could; it’s 
no use my trying it; [I’m used to the daylight; I have seen 
it, man and boy, for above fifty years, and I never could 
grope about this way. Not but that [ am very grateful to 
you for all your hospitality; but I had rather go home.” 
"You'll wait for morning, at all events,” said 1; “you 
will not leave the house in the dead cf the night?” 

"Oh, indeed, for the matter of that, it doesn’t signify 
much; night and day is much about the same thing in this 
country.” 

And so he grew obstinate, and notwithstanding all I 
could say, insisted on his departure; and the same evening 
he sailed from the quay of Waterford, wishing me every 
health and happiness, while he added with a voice of trem- 
bling earnestness 

"Yes, Mr. Mahon, pardon me if I’m wrong, but I wish 
to heaven you had a little more light in Ireland !” 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


In earlier days, in happier hours, 
{ watech’d and wander’dgwith the sun: 
I saw him when the east was red, 
I saw him when the day was dead, 
All his earthly journey done! 
Looks of love were in the west, 
But he pass’d and took no rest! 


O’er the immeasurable blue, 

Across the main, amidst the blast, 
Onwards and onwards, like a god, 
Through the trackless air he trod, 

Scattering bounties as he pass’d 

By the portals of the west, 

Aud never shut b*s eyes in rest! 


Oh! how—in these too happy hours— 
How deeply then cid I adore 

The bright unwesried sleepless sun, 

And wish’d just thus my course to run, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
My deeds thus good, thus known, thus bright, 
Thus undisturb’d by rest or night. 


But now—since I have heard and seen 
The many cares that trouble life, 

The evil that requiteth good, 

The benefits not understood, 
Uniilial, unpaternal strife, 
The hate, the lie, the bitter jest, 
I feel how sweet are night and rest, 


And oh! what morning ever look’d 
So lovely as the quiet eve, 
When low and fragrart winds arise 
And draw the curtains of the skies, 
And gentle songs of summer weave: 
Such as between the alders creep 
Now, and soothe my soul to sleep! 


THE MERCHANT'S STORY, 


The merchant to whom my ship had been co 
lated to me an anecdote respecting himself, which, from 
the extraordinary circumstances upon which it turned, | 
shall repeat to you. 

" Sir,” said he, “there is no such thing as faith or truth 
among a certain class of human beings in this colony. | 
thought I had found an exception, but I was undeceived, 
and nearly to my irreparable cost. The instance in question 


| 


was that of a man whom, from his uniformly exemplary 
conduct, I had advanced from a very subordinate office 
about my household to the rank of my steward. Not only 
at first, but for a considerable time afterwards, I had every | 
reason to be satisfied with the confidence I had reposed in 
him. After he had been upwards of four years in the situa- 
tion I have mentioned, [ received one day, late in the even- 
ing, a considerable remittance in bullion, which, having 
some very heavy purchases to complete the next day, I de- 
posited in my bed-chamber ti]l the morning. At my accus- 
tomed hour I retired to rest. About the dead of the night 
I was awakened by a creaking, which seemed to proceed 
from the lock of the door. I started up upon my chair and 
listened. It was pitch dark. I could not see my hand before 


' me; but I became perfectly conscious that the door had 


been opened, and that there was some one besides myself 
in the room. I cautiously felt for my sword, which usually 
hung at the side of my bed. It was gone! I slipped out of 
bed as noiselessly as I could, and approached on tip-toe the 


' dressing-table, where my pistols always lay ready charged. 


They had been removed. A horrid conviction of some bloody 


' treachery chilled me from head to foot. I listened, holding 


my breath—some one was approaching me. Assassination 


, was at hand, and I was destitute of the slightest means of 


' defence! During this pause of heart-curdling dread my 


hand, hopelessly feeling for the abstracted weapons, most 
providentially lighted upon the case which contained my 
razors. I opened it, possessed myself of one, and shrinking 
into the corner which was nearest to the head of my couch, 
stood there, prepared for the worst. The miscreant, whoso- 


' ever he was, was now evidently close to the bed. I listened 


for the sound of his blow, that, while his weapon was 
buried in the coverlet and mattress, I might spring upon 
him and deal with him as best I could, when the shade of 
a dark lantern, gradually undrawn, revealed to me a man 


“upon his hands and knees, close to the bedside, cautiously 


beginning to raise himself up, and at the same moment 
drawing from his teeth a long knife, which he raised aloft, 
with his other hand directing the light towards the bed, so 
as to guide the meditated blow. This was the critical mo- 


| ment. In one stride | was close behind him, grasping him 


} 


signed re- 


firmly by the hair of his head—which I pulled backwards 
and downwards, at the same instant drawing the instru- 
ment which I held across his throat; in a second or two, 
without the slightest sound or struggle, he lay a corpse 
upon the floor. But my adventure was not over. While I 
stood debating with myself what step to take next, I heard 
footsteps in the gallery. Instinctively I possessed myself of 
the lantern and knife; and, closing the shade of the former, 
planted myself behind the door, which the person approach- 
ing, at length half entered. 

"Ts itdone 2?” inquired he in an under voice. “ Is he safe ? 
Have you made sure work of it? Why don’t you speak ?— 
Answer me, villain! Do you Want help? I could have done 
for him myself in half the time!” Here he paused some 
seconds, evidently waiting for a reply. At length losing all 
patience and caution too, “ Villain, do you hear me ?” 
exclaimed, advancing into the room. 

" Yes,” returned I in a voice of thunder, and the knife of 
the first assassin was buried to the hilt in the breast of my 


hey 


steward !” 


RURAL SCENERY. 

Beyond the village, and beside the very edge of the com- 
mon highway, rose a row of goodly and ancient elms, re- 
vealing on the one hand farm-houses, cottages and orchards, 
and sunny fields that came sloping down to the roadside, 
rich in corn and clover, and every variety of bladed grass. 
Here sheep bleated and moved slowly over the rich green- 
ery of the fields, shaking their jingling bells as they fed on 
the flowery herbage and cropped from the little hillocks 
the sweet and savory thyme. There lowed the well-fed 
oxen as they grazed knee-deep in luxuriant pastures, or 
chewing the cud, rested with their brown and glossy hides 
half buried in the tall and varied flowers of summer. Fur- 
ther on, the grey old wagon went rumbling over the glebe, 
and the erack of the driver’s whip, mingling with the 
heavy creaking of the wheels, gave life and sound to the 
scene. Then came the human figures that dotted the land- 
scape—Wwomen stooping and at work in the fields, weeding 
or planting, in costumes of all colors, russet, red, blue, 


and grey—and men moving to and fro, like forms seen in 


dreams, now hidden by trees and hedges, then again burst- 


ing upon the view silent as shadows, vet breaking the still 
blue of heaven and the sleeping sunshine of the earth 
with all the imagery, and beauty, and color of real country 
life. On the other hand roiled the dreamy river, broad and 
bricht, beneath its fringe of silvery-shivering willows, 
which, ever as the breeze blew, upturned the white lining 


| of their leaves to the light, and threw a deep shadow over 


'| the crisped ripples which came rolling out of the path of 


the sunshine, then slept murmuring at their feet. Far 
across the river rose the ruins of a grey old castle, its tall 


| turrets half buried in ivy; while on its ridgy battlements 
, —where once warden and archer passed, their armor flash- 


ing back the blaze of sunshine—the wild and fragrant 
wall-flower now waved. Then dim and distant rose the 
tapering spire from a neighboring market-town, overlook- 
ing thé tall chimneys which pointed out its stifling manu- 
factories ; while over all stretched a cloudy curtain of smoke. 
dim, silvery and mist-like, yet all in keeping with the 
scene. 

But it was at the extremity of the meadows, beyond the 
village, where the grand features of the landseape lay. 
Here rose a wood, bold, abrupt and steep; its long shaggy 
side fronting the river, while its dark tree-tops towering 
aloft, were seen for miles away above the surrounding 
country: a green shadowy road, cleft through the wocd- 
ed eminence rising like the brow of a stupendous arch, 
balustraded and overhung with an awning of enormous 
trees, which kept cool the grassy pathway, even in the 
burning noons of summer. Below the hill, and by the very 
edge of the river, ran a narrow footpath, over which 
drooped the boughs of many a goodly and graceful tree, in 
some places hanging so low that the branches touched the 
water. Along this embowered and shady walk the worthy 
old clergyman loved to saunter away the idle hour, or on 


‘an evening watch the sun as it set over the rich pastoral 


landscape. 


THE QUARRELS OF FRIENDS. 

Why is it that the most fervent love becomes more fer- 
vent by brief interruption and reconciliation ? and why 
must a storm agitate our affections before they can raise 
the highest rainbow of peace? Ah! for this reason it 
is—because all passions feel their object to be as eternal 
as themselves, and no love can admit the feeling that the 
beloved object should die. And uhder this feeling of impe- 
rishableness it is that we, hard fields of ice, shock together 
so harshly, whilst all the while, under the sunbeams of a 
little space of seventy years, we are rapidly dissolving. 
Then does the rainbow of earthly peace cease to shine, 
after that with our last breath we have blessed those most 
dear to us. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Morley Ernstein, or the Tenants of the Heart, by G. P. R. James. Harper 
aud Brothers. “Two volumes in one, price filty cents. 

Tue author's conception has far outstripped his execution. 
He has endeavored to depict the struggle in the mivxed na- 
ture of man between the earthly impulses of mere anima! 
life and the purer purposes of the immortal soul. His 
theme is a noble one, and its full development would re- 
quire a deepness of penetration and a power of expression 
which would task the resources of the highest genivs. 
There may be those who can throw aside the veil which 
hides the human heart, trace the windings of its tortucus, 
self-returning labyrinths, coolly watch the fierce conflict 
between the passions that inhabit them, and then, reiurn- 
ing to "this upper light,” spread before us a faithful map 
of their wanderings, and a graphic picture of their strug- 
; but if such there be, Mr. James is not 


ray 


) 
i@s 


g one of them. 
It is true that he constantly speaks of the 
which actuate his characters, and gives 
he 


Vii 


* panties” 
a superticial 
le and retined 
vibrations of the soul are hidden from him. He is like the 
exhibitor of Maelzel’s famous chess-player, (falsely called 


analysis of their thoughts, but the more su 


automaton,) Who raises a curtain and displays a ecmpli- 
cated arrangement of springs, wheels and pinions, and 
would fain make us believe that these are all that give 
the figure the movements and intelligence of life, while 
ina hidden compartment is ingeniously secreted the Auman 
mnain-spring Which impels and directs the whole machine. 

But though the author has not fully sueceeded in his 
proposed plan, we would give him high praise for forming 
one of a kind so superior to the usual character of bis own 
plots and those of his contemporaries. He who aims lis 
arrow ata lofty target will send it further than he w! 
shoots at the ground. In “ The Ancient Régime ™ he al>> 
attempted an analysis and development of female character 
th 


ugh with but partial success. In the present story there 


tly 1 


isa confusion of metaphor and reality which grea jures 
the effect. The final allusion to Lieberg, his fraternity with 
Ernstein, and the mysterious disappearance of 
seem intended to represent him as the mere in 
of the spirit of evil in the hero’s heart, while this seems 


bodiment 


inconsistent with his entire individuality of pers 
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terest. It almost seems as if the story had been written be- || 


fore the metaphysical idea, which it is now made to illus- 
trate, occurred to the author, and that the frequent apostro- 


phes to “the spirit of the soul” and “the spirit of the |; 


flesh ” are interpolated after thoughts. 

But looking at the tale only as a new romance of life, 
we can pronounce it equal to the best of its predecessors. 
The taste of the age has forced Mr. James to leave his fa- 
yorite court of France and wars of the Fronde, and lay 
his scenes among his own countrymen, and in his own |! 


day. He displays less strongly, too, his prevailing weak- | 
ness of making his favorite characters spotlessly perfect, || 
(though his hero stalks along, winning the heart of every | 
lady who but looks at him,) and his allegorical design 
may excuse him for making his villain a perfect demon. 
Veronica is a graceful creation. His other heroines are for- 
mally eloquent; they harangue their lovers in the agony | 
of parting, and make learned allusions with their handker- 
chiefs to their eyes. 
Mr. James is distinguished among his brother-novelists | 
for the high moral tone and virtuous tendency of his pro- 
ductions ; though the timid moralist might tremble lest he 
had here sometimes made vice argue too plausibly, and 
had given too much force of eloquence to the brilliant 
Lieberg, who is ever striving “to make the worse appear 
the better reason.” But he doubtless thinks that “ errors of 
opinion may be safely tolerated when reason is left free 
to combat them.” Some of the highly-polished illustra. | 
tions and detached reflections which sparkle as usual 
through his pages, we have marked for future extract. 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. June, 1842. 


Dublin University ditto. ditto, 
Metropolitan ditto. ditto. 
Bentley's Miscellany. ditto. 


Mr. Mason, 102 Broadway, has issued his reprints of 
these magazines with his usual promptitude, neatness 
and accuracy. Most of them are nearly exact fac-simi/les of 
the originals, but at half their price. Blackwood is less 
brilliant than usual. The Metropolitan has too many arti- 
cles “ to be continued,” but contains also some amusing 
shorter ones. The Dublin University Magazine continues 
“Our Mess” without any falling off, and, with its usual 
monthly portrait, gives a sketch of the life of the distin- 
guished John Wilson Croker, Bentley’s Miscellany opens 
with enother of Ingoldsby’s humorous versified legends, 
aud has several of its articles illustrated by the comic pen- 
ceil of Alfred Crowquill. 


The Boston Miscellany, July, 1842. This is much the 
best number that has yet appeared of this very clever ma- 
gazine, edited by Nathan Hale, Jun. It comprises a plea- 
sant mingling of grave and gay, from the familiar names 
of Everett, Willis, Channing, Ingraham, the late editors of 
Arcturus, and other contributors. All its articles are much 
above the usual average of merit. The present number be- 
gins a new volume. 


* 


Thomas Carlyle is preparing a life of Cromwell. We 
may expect a powerful and graphic biography, but may 
doubt its verisimilitude. Carlyle will probably make a pet 
hero of Cromwell as he did of Mirabeau. 

Sterling, the Delta of Blackwood, whose poems have 
heen recently republished here, will soon produce a tragedy 
founded on the fate of Strafford. : 

Leigh Hunt announces “ The Palfrey.” The very name * 
reminds us of the chivalrous times of gallant knight and 
Sayre ladye,in which he delights. We may confidently 
look to see fine thoughts gracefully expressed. , 

Horace Smith ha. written an historical novel on Masa- 
niello, whose history has been popularized by Auber’s well- 
known opera. 

Some new letters of Mary Queen of Scots will soon be 
published. They are expected to throw additional light 
on some of the doubiful points of her life. 

On our side of the water we see announced " The Foun- 
tain, and other poems, by W. C. Bryant.” The name of 
the author is a sufficient guarantee for the value of the 
hook. 

“Le Feu Follet, or Wing 
The scene is laid in the 


¢ oper will soon publish 
and Wing, a Nautical Tale.” 
Mediterranean, in 1799. 

Longfellow has gone to Europe, but has left with his 
publishers a dramatic poem, entitled “The Spanish 
Student.” 

“The Hand-hook of Needle-work,” by Miss Lambert, 
with many illustrations, will be an interesting and useful 
work for the ladies. 


; 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We conclude in this number the thrilling tale of the Anaconda, 
which we received from a correspondent in manuscript, and 
though we remember shuddering at ite perusal many years ago, 
the beauty of the penmanship and the trouble which our friend 
has taken to oblige us, added to its intrinsic merit, induced us 
to insert it.—The “ Evening Thoughts” of W.H. R. area 
daily subject, and therefore unsuited to our weekly.—Cannot 
J. H. transfer to the more appropriate form of rhyme, the petty 
JSancies of his “Album Lines?” We should like some more 


"scraps fram his note-bvok.”’—" Indian Rock,’ “ Rambling,” 
and “4 passage from the French Revolution,” are respectfully 
declined. 


THE 





NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1842. 


A Literary Asmrant.—We have received a deeply in- 
teresting letter from a young aspirant for fame, who calls 
himself ; 

" Fortune’s humblest outeast; one 

" Who has no friend beneath the radiant sun,” 
and who seems possessed of all that nervous susceptibility 
and morbid acuteness of feeling which constitute the tem- 
perament of genius and——misery. His poetical introdue- 
tion displays a fine fancy and much affluence of language, 
though with some errors of taste, but its tone is too highly 
complimentary to us to permit its insertion. We give its 
conclusion, however, for the sake of the well-sustained 
metaphor which it contains: 

" Myself I deem some flower that blooms alone, 

By no hand nurtured—cherished, loved by none: 

Obscurity, a cloud, whose blasting shade 

Against my hopes has all its force arrayed : 

The sun, the public, which alone can give 

The sighed-for warmth, and bid that flow’ret live; 

Thee the free breeze ; oh! use thy kindly sway, 

Bend from thy course and chase the cloud away.” 
He says he feels within an insatiable longing for distine- 
tion, and feels, too, that to attain it he must have patron- 
age and advice, and appeals to us to bestow them. We 
would gladly give him both had we the power, but our 
advice, sincere though perhaps valueless, is all that we 
have to offer. He has been told that “+e life of a literary 
man is one of care and anxiety, and without pecuniary re- 
ward.” We would emphatically reiterate the declaration. 
No labor is so exhausting as that of the mind, and none is 
so poorly appreciated. Mankind can comprehend the value 
of those toils which tend to increase their bodily comforts, 
but intellectual pleasures seem to them luxuries that mas 
be easily dispensed with. They forget that “ man does not 
live by bread alone,” and that literature is really a neces- 
sary of life. It is the only human means of opposing the 
sensual, selfish and mercenary tendencies of our nature, 
and of holding up for its guidance bright patterns of mag- 
nanimity, fortitude and self-denial, softened by the gentler 
attributes of the heart. But with its present estimation, 
we would dissuade our correspondent from entirely relying 
upon it. Let him remember the advice of Coleridge, drawa 
from his own sad experience, (which in his striking lan- 
guage, "like the stern-lights of a ship, illuminated only 
the stormy track passed over, and threw no light on that 
which was to come,”) and let him “make of literature a 
staff if he will, but not a crutch.” Let him accept of its 
assistance in steadying his steps, but let him not rely en- 
tirely upon it. Let him still adhere to that employment in 
which Franklin preceded him; let him “stick” to his 
“ease "—and make the chosen employments of the years 
in hope, the relaxations of the passing time. His present 
occupation affords him opportanities of improving his taste 
by models, and cultivating his mind by their comparison. 
Let him devote his leisure only to the full gratifieation of 
his literary desires, and he may rest assured that his pa- 
tient exertions will, if they merit it, reap in due time an 
abundant harvest of reward, 


Statistics of the Fourth of July.—It has been calculated 
by a skilful arithmetician, who has favored us with the re- 
sult of his labors, that on that day, in the City of New-York 
alone, there were discharged 57,695 pistols; 6455 mus- 
kets; 119,683 packs of erackers; and $1,215 articles of 
fireworks. There were also consumed 95,000 oysters, 2245 
roast pigs, 1850 boiled hams, $065 oranges, and 85 bushels 
of pea-nuts. There were swallowed 62,450 classes of soda- 
water, and 213,681 of root-beer. There were displayed 
from various buildings 1164 star-spangled banners, and no 
“orator of the day ” used the word “ Independence” less 
than 30 times! 


Jennison’s new refrigerators.—Last summer, editors and 
housekeepers almost exhausted the vocabulary of praise in 
behalf of these articles, so useful in keeping cool and pre- 
serving meats, vegetables, milk, &c., during the warm 
weather; but their inventor has just made an improvement 
in them which doubles their value and economy. The ice 
is placed in a box near the top of the chest, and as it melts, 
the water that flows from it, instead of running to waste, 
fills the space within a double casing of zine which sur- 
rounds the interior of the chest. This in its turn is enclosed 
by a layer of some non-conducting material, hair, wool, or 
charcoal. The effect of this arrangement is that the inte- 
rior air, with the articles placed in it, is constantly sur- 
rounded by a layer of ice-cold water, which is however so 
shut up that no, dampness can arise from it. This so effee- 
tually excludes the heat, and obtains the entire benefit of 
the ice, that it must greatly economize the use of that ma- 
terial. The maker also proposes to substitute for ice some 
of the refrigerating mixtures, (usually composed of salt, 
nitre, sal-ammonia, &c.) which, when mixed with water 
in certain proportions, produce a great degree of cold. This 
would be highly valuable in places like India, where no 
ice is to be had but that exported from this country by the 
down-easters, and sold there at a shilling per pound. The 
ingenious inventor is also maturing @ plan for imitating, on a 
small scale, the curious phenomenon of the hydraulic ma- 
When the high ly-con- 
densed air of this apparatus is allowed to escape, the water 
He pro- 
poses on similar principles to construct a fountain, pouring 


chine at Schemnitz, in Hungary 
rushes out with it in the form of large hailstones. 


forth a small hail-storm, sparkling like diamonds in the 
sunshine, or a shower of snow at the very least. “ May 


we be there to see,” 


Conveyancing.—" Convey, the wise it call,” said the an- 
crent Pistol of what is vulgarly called stealing. Dr. Lever, 
the author of “ Charles O'Malley ” and " Our Mess,” seems 
to have practised this conveyancing in the amusing story 
of " The Major’s Hoax,” which we give on our 229th page. 
It was doubtless suggested by an aneedote told of Sir 
Francis Delaval, who was famous for the tricks he played 
upon his visiters, and who kept one gentleman in his bed 
three whole days by making him belicve it was not morn- 
ing yet. Dr. Lever, however, has so dressed up the inei- 
dent with details, characters and embellishments, that he 
may fairly claim as much originality as most modern au- 
thers from whom “the ancients have stolen all their best 


thoughts.” 


LUTTER FROM THE SPRINGS, 
Saratoga Springs, July Sth, 1812. 
Dear Sir 
mortar, and heated pavements of the city, nothing can be 
more delightful than the fresi breeze upon the Hudson, 
the glorious views upon its banks, the cool retreats of Sa- 


To those who ean escape from the brick and 


ratoga, and the vivilving effecis of the mineral waters. 
The arrivals during the last week have averaged about 
one hundred daily. The hotels are beginning to fill, and I 
am happy to find that old “ Congress Hall,” always a 
favorite home of the stranger, is likely to be no less the 
centre of attraction this than in former years. I find every 
thing about it improved. The drawing-rooms have all 
been newly and elegantly furnished; the grounds and 
the shrubbery never looked better; the expansive and 
lofty piazza, extending in front the whole length of the es- 
tablishment, shaded with the trees and evergreens, is un- 
equalled by any thing of this description in Saratoga. The 
whole house is in the most perfeet order, and the table 
teems daily with luxuries and delicacies. This, too, is the 
nearest of any house to the Congress Spring, so that inva- 
lids may drink their water fresh from the gushing fountain, 
by walking only ten rods from the steps of the piazza, It 
may not be uninteresting to many of your readers to know 
that this house is not only one of the most pleasant, the 
nearest to the Congress water, and as well kept as the 
most fastidious could desire, but that it is also the cheapest 
of all the large hotels in Saratoga. While $10 is the price 
per week at one hotel and $12 at another, Mr. Seaman, 
with a spirit that deserves public commendation and sup- 
port, has, in accordance with the depressed state of the 
times, fixed his terms at the low price of $7 per week; 
and the house is better kept than it was five years ago 
when | last visited the spring and paid $12 for board, 
Johnson's band is engaged for the season, expressly for the 
* Congress Hall :” and we are now revelling inall the gayety 
and witchery of a brilliant season at the Springs. If you 
can pass by the attractions of Undercliff, do come up and 
see us, and enjoy the pleasures of this Lethean spot for a 


few davs at least. i ¢ 
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ANDANTINO ESPRESSIVO. 
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I WILL BE KIND TO YOU. 
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Check not those natural tears, they are flowing 
For friends who were kind ere your lover was known; 
Yet you may smile through those tears—you are going 
With one whose affection shall equal their own, 


3 


I will be kind to you, though it may wound yeu 

To leave your lov'd home, this atonement I'l) make, 
All my life long I will strive to surround you 

With smiles such as those you resign’d for my sake. 


4 


Surely you cannot believe, if I wanted 

The sweetest exotic my taste could select, 

I'd turn away, when my prize was transplanted, 
And leave it to wither and die of neglect, 








LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Tae drawing-room attire represented in this engraving 
possesses two merits rarely found together—extreme fash- 
ion and intrinsic beauty. The robe of delicate rose-colored 
satin, of graceful length, is half covered with a lighter one 


falling in full folds, and its uniformity is broken by the tas- | 


sels on its side. A delicate cap, tinted with pink, crowns 
the back of the head, and the hair is worn in ringlets. The 
arms are bare, and roses predominate in the bouquet. In 
the whole figure only one color appears, excepting the hair 
and the green leaves of the flowers. This harmony of color 
is an important point in the becomingness of dress, whieh 
ladies should more generally and carefuiiy adopt in their 


practice. 


MISCELLANY. 


WHAT Is A GENTLEMAN? 
tleman it is not meant to draw a line that would be invidi- 
ous between high and low, rank and subordination, riches 
and poverty. The distinction is in the mind. Whoever is 
open, just and true ; whoever is of humane and affable de- 
meanor; whvever is honorable in himself and in his judg- 
ment of others, and requires no law but his word to make 
him fulfil an engagement, such a man is a gentleman, and 
such a man may be found among the tillers of the earth. 
High birth and distinction, however, for the most part en- 
sure the high sentiment which is denied to poverty and 
lower professions. It is henee, and hence only, that the 
great claim their superiority ; and hence what has been so 
beautifully said of honor, the law of kings, is no more than 
true. It aids and strengthens virtue where it meets her, 
and imitates her actions where she is not. 


EprrortaL ANNoUNCEMENT.—A sub-editor announces that 
the editor of the paper is unwell, and piously adds—" All 
good paying subscribers are requested to make mention of 
him in their prayers—the other classes need not do it, as 
the ‘prayers of the wicked availeth nothing,’ according to 
good authority.” 


Puitosorny.—The eaptain of a whale-ship told one of 
the wretched native inhabitants of Npitzbergen that he 
sincerely pitied the miserable life to which he was con- 
demned. “ Miserable!” exclaimed the philosophic savage ; 
“T have always had a fish-bone through my nose and 
plenty of train-oil to drink; what more could 1 possibly 
desire ?” 


-By the appellation of a gen- | 
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Lupicnous MISTAKE. 
net one hundred miles from Poole, England, having put a 


|| notice into the eclerk’s hand a few Sundays sinee, stating 


|| that the services would in future be morning and evening 


Jonripence.—Trust him with lithe who, without proofs, 
trusts you with every thing; or, when he has proved you, 
with nothing 


and morning and afternoon a/fernately, honest Roger im- 


proved upon it, and sad that the ferviee wou'd be to 
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eternity 


contributor “ J.” 


clergyman in a parish chureh | 
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THE MOTHER'S ALARM. 
With gaudy flowers the cliff was gay, 
Whither a child had erept to play, 
And o’er the brink was bending: 
The mother came—she saw her boy, 
Her only care, her only joy, 
One crag his fall suspending ! 
He stretch’d to reach the flowers below— 
Ah! should she now to seize him go, 
Some start or hasty’ action 
Might plunge him headlong in the flood! 
That thought with horror chill’d her blood ! 
‘Twas anguish! ’twas distraction ! 


As none but mothers feel, she felt! 
In trembling silence down she knelt, 
And pray’d to heaven for pity: 
Then from her breast the gauze removed, 
And softly sang the tune he loved, 
Some lullabying ditty. 
He knew the song, which oft to rest 
Had charm’d his eyes; he knew the breast 
Which food so oft had brought him: 
And still she sang—and still she wept— 
And near—and nearer—crept and crept— 
Till to her heart she caught him 


Arcturus.—We are sorry to learn that this excellent 
magazine, Whose merits we have had frequent occasion to 
commend to our readers, in consequence of some publish- 
ing difficulties has ceased to appear. Its high literary tone 
was perhaps in advance of the taste of the generality ol 
readers, and its conductors should be abundantly satistied 
with having found “ audience fit though few.” The humor 
and pathos of the senior editor, the fine fancy and elegant 
scholarship of the junior, and the analytical ability of their 
gave Arcturus an elevated standing among 
Its mtemporaries. 


Annee 


Pity anv scorn.—He that hath pity on another man’s 


sorrow shall be free from it himself; and he that delight- 


eth in and scorneth the misery of another shall one time 
or another fall into it himself. 

He who has the fewest desires is nearest to God, who 
has none. 
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